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Then, at least, though the world be at strife, there shall be
peace in thee."1

That sounds uncompromising. We cannot doubt
that one of the main motives of Conway's life was
" War against War." He suffered for peace; he lost
friends and influence for peace; we may almost say
he was exiled for peace. Those are the marks of
sincerity. He, if anyone, we might suppose, was a
" Peace-at-any-price man/' But let us remember one
passage in an address delivered only a few months
before his death. In that address, on William
Penn, given in April 1907 (he died in the following
November), speaking of Mr. Carnegie's proposal for
a compulsory Court of International Arbitration, he
said :

" In order to prevent swift Attacks of one nation on another
without notice, or outrages on weak and helpless tribes, there
shall be selected from the armaments of the world a combina-
tion armament to act as the international police. . . . Even
if in the last resort there were needed such united force of
mankind to prevent any one nation from breaking the peace
in which the interests of all nations are involved, that would
not be an act of war, but civilisation's self-defence. Self-
defence is not war, although the phrase is often used to disguise
aggression." * *

Speaking with all respect for a distinguished man's
memory, I disagree with every word of those sentences.
An international police, directed by the combined
Powers, would almost certainly develop into a tre-
mendous engine of injustice and oppression. The
Holy Alliance after Napoleon's overthrow aimed at

1 Autobiography, vol. ii. pp. 453, 454.
a Addresses and Reprints, p. 432.